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Henry David Thoreau: On Partridges, 1851-1860 


@. June 13, 1851. I heard partridges drumming to-night 
as late as 9 o'clock. What singularly space penetrating 
and filling sound! Why am I never nearer to its source? 
@, Sept. 23, 1851. The partridge and the rabbit, — they 
still are sure to thrive like true natives of the soil, what- 
ever revolutions occur. If the forest is cut off, many 
bushes spring up which afford them concealment, and 
they become more numerous than ever. 

@, Dec. 21, 1851. Who ever saw a partridge soar over the 
fields? To every creature its own nature. They are very 
wild; but are they scarce? or can you exterminate them 
for that? 

@, Feb. 18, 1852. I find the partridges among the fallen 
pine-tops on Fair Haven these afternoons, an hour 
before sundown, ready to commence budding in the 
neighboring orchard. 

@. May 1, 1852. A partridge bursts away from under the 
rock below me on quivering wings, like some moths 

I have seen. 

@, June 27, 1852. I meet the partridge with her brood in 
the woods, a perfect little hen. She spreads her tail into 
a fan and beats the ground with her wings fearlessly 


within a few feet of me, to attract my attention while 
her young disperse; but they keep up a faint, wiry kind 
of peep, which betrays them, while she mews and 
squeaks as if giving them directions. 

@ Oct. 15, 1852. The flight of a partridge, leaving her 
lair (?) on the hillside only a few rods distant, with a 
gentle whirring sound, is like the blowing of rocks at a 
great distance. Perhaps it produces the same kind of 
undulations in the air. 

@ April 6, 1853. Hear the faint, swelling, far-off beat 
of a partridge. 

@ May 11, 1853. I hear the distant drumming of a par- 
tridge. Its beat, however distant and low, falls still with 
a remarkably forcible, almost painful, impulse on the ear, 
like veritable little drumsticks on our tympanum, as if 
it were a throbbing or fluttering in our veins or brows 
or the chambers of the ear, and belonging to ourselves, — 
as if it were produced by some little insect which had 
made its way up into the passages of the ear, so pene- 
trating is tt. It is as palpable to the ear as the sharpest 
note of a fife. Of course, that bird can drum with its 
wings on a log which can go off with such a powerful 
whir, beating the air. I have seen a thoroughly fright- 
ened hen and cockerel fly almost as powerfully, but 


neither can sustain it long. Beginning slowly and delib- 
erately, the partridge’s beat sounds faster and faster 
from far away under the boughs and through the aisles 
of the wood until it becomes a regular roll, but is speed- 
ily concluded. How many things shall we not see and be 
and do, when we walk there where the partridge drums! 
a June 12, 1853. Going up Pine Hill, disturbed a par- 
tridge and her brood. She ran in deshabille directly to 
me, within four feet, while her young, not larger than 
a chicken just hatched, dispersed flying along a foot or 
two from the ground, just over the bushes, for a rod or 
two. The mother kept close at hand to attract my atten- 
tion, and mewed and clucked and made a noise as when 
a hawk is in sight. She stepped about and held her head 
above the bushes and clucked just like a hen. What 

a remarkable instinct that which keeps the young so 
silent and prevents their peeping and betraying them- 
selves! The wild bird will run almost any risk to save 
her young. The young, I believe, make a fine sound at 
first in dispersing, something like a cherry-bird. 

@ Noy. 8, 1853. The partridges go off with a whir, and 
then sail a long way level and low through the woods 
with that impetus they have got, displaying their neat 
forms perfectly. 


@ Jan. 31, 1854. Many tracks of partridges there along 
the meadow-side in the maples, and their droppings 
where they appear to have spent the night about the 
roots and between the stems of the trees. I think they 
eat the buds of the azalea. And now, with a mew, pre- 
luding a whir, they go off before me. Coming up, I fol- 
low her tracks to where she eased herself for lightness, 
and immediately after are five or six parallel cuts in the 
snow, where her wing struck when she lifted herself 
from the ground, but no trace more. 

@ April 25, 1854. The first partridge drums in one or 
two places, as if the earth’s pulse now beat audibly 
with the increased flow of life. It slightly flutters all 
Nature and makes her heart palpitate. 

@ July 6, 1854. Disturbed two broods of partridges 
this afternoon, — one a third grown, flying half a dozen 
rods over the bushes, yet the old, as anxious as ever, 
rushing to me with the courage of a hen. 

Jan. 25, 1855. In the partridge-tracks the side toes are 
more spread than in crows; and I believe the hind one 
is not so long. Both trail the middle toe. 

@ Jan. 31, 1855. As I skated near the shore under Lee’s 
Cliff, I saw what I took to be some sctags or knotty 
stubs of a dead limb lying on the bank beneath a white 


oak, close by me. Yet while I looked directly at them 
I could not but admire their close resemblance to 
partridges. I had come along with a rapid whir and 
suddenly halted right against them, only two rods 
distant, and, as my eyes watered a little from skating 
against the wind, I was not convinced that they were 
birds till I had pulled out my glass and deliberately 
examined them. They sat and stood, three of them, 
perfectly still with their heads erect, some darker 
feathers like ears, methinks, increasing their resem- 
blance to scrabs [sic], as where a small limb is broken 
off, I was much surprised at the remarkable stillness 
they reserved, instinctively relying on the resemblance 
to the ground for their protection, i.e. withered grass, 
dry oak leaves, dead scrags, and broken twigs, I thought 
at first that it was a dead oak limb with a few stub ends 
or scrabbs [sic] sticking up, and for some time after I 
had noted the resemblance to birds, standing only two 
rods off, I could not be sure of their character on account 
of their perfect motionlessness, and it was not till I 
brought my glass to bear on them and saw their eyes 
distinctly, steadily glaring on me, their necks and every 
muscle tense with anxiety, that I was convinced. At 


length, on some signal which I did not perceive, 


they went with a whir, as if shot, off over the bushes. 
@. Feb. 12, 1855. I see at Warren’s Crossing where, last 
night perhaps, some partridges rested in this light, dry, 
deep snow. They must have been almost completely 
buried. They have left their traces at the bottom. They 
are such holes as would be made by crowding their 
bodies in backwards, slanting-wise, while perhaps their 
heads were left out. The dog scared them out of simi- 
lar holes yesterday in the open orchard. 

@, Feb. 13, 1855. The tracks of partridges are more re- 
markable in this snow than usual, it is so light, being 
at the same time a foot deep. I see where one has 
waddled along several rods, making a chain-like track 
about three inches wide (or two and a half), and at 
the end has squatted in the snow, making a perfectly 
smooth and regular oval impression, like the bowl of a 
spoon, five inches wide. Then, six inches beyond this, 
are the marks of its wings where it struck the snow on 
each side when it took flight. It must have risen at 
once without running. In one place I see where one, 
after running a little way, has left four impressions of 
its wings on the snow on each side extending eighteen 
or twenty inches and twelve or fifteen in width. In one 


case almost the entire wing was distinctly impressed, 


eight primaries and five or six secondaries. In one place, 
when alighting, the primary quills, five of them, have 
marked the snow for a foot. I see where many have 
dived into the snow, apparently last night, on the side 
of a shrub oak hollow, In four places they have passed 
quite underneath it for more than a foot; in one place, 
eighteen inches. They appear to have dived or bur- 
rowed into it, then passed along a foot or more under- 
neath and squatted there, perhaps, with their heads 
out, and have invariably left much dung at the end of 
this hole. I scared one from its hole only half a rod in 


front of me now at 11 a.m. 


To resume the subject of partridges, looking further 
in an open place or glade amid the shrub oaks and low 
pitch pines, I found as many as twenty or thirty places 
where partridges had lodged in the snow, apparently 
the last night or the night before. You could see com- 
monly where their bodies had first struck the snow and 
furrowed it for a foot or two, and six inches wide, 
then entered and gone underneath two feet and rested 
at the further end, where the manure is left. Is it not 
likely that they remain quite under the snow there, 
and do not put their heads out till ready to start? In 


many places they walked along before they went under 
the snow. They do not go under deep, and the gallery 
they make is mostly filled up behind them, leaving 

a thin crust above. Then invariably, just beyond this 
resting-place, you could see the marks made by their 
wings when they took up their departure. These dis- 
tinct impressions made by their wings, in the pure 
snow, so common on all hands, though the bird that 
made it is gone and there is no trace beyond, affect me 
like some mystic Oriental symbol, — the winged globe 
or what-not, — as if made by a spirit. In some places 
you would see a furrow and hollow in the snow where 
there was no track for rods around, as if a large snow- 
ball or a cannon-ball had struck it, where apparently 
the birds had not paused in their flight. It is evidently 
a regular thing with them thus to lodge in the snow. 
Their tracks, when perfectly distinct, are seen to be 
almost in one straight line, trailing the middle toe, 
about five inches apart. In one place I saw where one 
had evidently trailed the tips of the wings, making two 
distinct lines five or six inches apart, one on each side 
the foot-tracks; probably made by a male. 

@ Feb. 16, 1855. I find in the leavings of the partridges 


numerous ends of twigs. They are white with them, 


some half an inch long and stout in proportion, Per- 
haps they are apple twigs. The bark (and bud, if there 
was any) has been entirely digested, leaving the bare, 
white, hard wood of the twig. Some of the ends of 
apple twigs looked as if they had been bitten off. It is 
surprising what a quantity of this wood they swallow 
with their buds. What a hardy bird, born amid the dry 
leaves, of the same color with them, that, grown up, 
lodges in the snow and lives on buds and twigs! Where 
apple buds are just freshly bitten off they do not seem 
to have taken so much twig with them. 

@ Feb. 22, 1855. Jacob Farmer had seen a partridge 
drum standing on a wall. Said it stood very upright 
and produced the sound by striking its wings together 
behind its back, as a cock often does, but did not 
strike the wall nor its body. This he is sure of, and 
declares that he is mistaken who affirms the contrary, 
though it were Audubon himself. Wilson says he 
“begins to strike with his stiffened wings’’ while 
standing on a log, but does not say what he strikes, 
though one would infer it was either the log or his 
body. Peabody says he beats his body with his wings. 
@, Dec. 14, 1855. Suddenly I heard the screwing mew 
and then the whir of a partridge on or beneath an old 


decaying apple tree which the pines had surrounded. 
There were several such, and another partridge burst 
away from one. They shoot off swift and steady, show- 
ing their dark-edged tails, almost like a cannon-ball. 

I saw one’s track under an apple tree and where it had 
pecked a frozen-thawed apple. 

@ Feb. 4, 1856. I see that the partridges feed quite ex- 
tensively on the sumach berries, e.g. at my old house 
[the hut at Walden Pond]. They come to them after 
every snow, making fresh tracks, and have now stripped 
many bushes quite bare. 

@, Feb. 8, 1856. E. Garfield says that he saw the other 
day where a fox had caught in the snow three par- 
tridges and eaten two. He himself last winter caught 
two, on the hillside south of Fair Haven, with his 
hands. They flew before him and dived into the snow, 
which was about a foot deep, going twice their length 
into it. He thrust his hand in and caught them. Puffer 
said that his companion one night speared a partridge 
on the alders on the south side the pond, 

@ Feb. 11, 1856. Saw a partridge by the riverside, oppo- 
site Fair Haven Hill, which at first I mistook for the 
the top of a fence-post above the snow, amid some 


alders. I shouted and waved my hand four rods off, 


to see if it was one, but there was no motion, and I 
thought surely it must be a post. Nevertheless I resolved 
to investigate. Within three rods, I saw it to be indeed 
a partridge, to my surprise, standing perfectly still, 
with its head erect and neck stretched upward. It was 
as complete a deception as if it had designedly placed 
itself on the line of the fence and in the proper place 
for a post. It finally stepped off daintily with a teeter- 
ing gait and head up, and took to wing, 
@, May 24, 1856. Humphrey Buttrick has known a 
partridge to fly at once from one to two miles after 
being wounded (tracked them by the blood) without 
alighting. Says he has caught as many as a dozen par- 
tridges in his hands. He lies right down on them, or 
where he knows them to be, then passes his hands back 
and forth under his body till he feels them. You must 
not lift your body at all or they will surely squeeze 
out, and when you feel one must be sure you get hold 
of their legs or head, and not feathers merely. 
@ June 11, 1856. A partridge with young in the Saw 
Mill Brook path. Could hardly tell what kind of crea- 
ture it was at first, it made such a noise and fluttering 
amid the weeds and bushes, Finally ran off with its 
body flat and wings somewhat spread. 


@ March 8, 1857. A partridge goes off from amid the 
pitch pines. It lifts each wing so high above its back 
and flaps so low, and withal so rapidly, that they present 
the appearance of a broad wheel, almost a revolving 
sphere, as it whirs off like a cannon-ball shot from a 
gun. 

@, April 29, 1857. Sweet fern at entrance of Ministerial 
Swamp. A partridge there drums incessantly. C. says 

it makes his heart beat with it, or he feels it in his 
breast. 

@, July 25, 1857. As we were returning over the track on 
the Northeast Carry at Moosehead Lake in Maine, 
where I had passed but a few moments before, we 
started a partridge with her young partly from beneath 
the wooden rails. While the young hastened away, she 
sat within seven feet of us and plumed herself, pet- 
fectly fearless, without making a noise or ruffling her 
feathers as they do in our neighborhood, and I thought 
it would be a good opportunity to observe whether 
she flew as quietly as other birds when not alarmed. 
We observed her till we were tired, and when we com- 
pelled her to get out of our way, though she took to 
wing as easily as if we had not been there and went 


only two or three rods, into a tree, she flew with a 


considerable whir, as if this were unavoidable in a rapid 
motion of the wings. 

@ Noy. 20, 1857. I see a partridge on the ground under 
a white oak by Tarbell’s black birches, looking just like 
a snag. This is the second time I have seen them in 
such a place. Are they not after acorns? 

@ Nov. 28,1857. P.M. — Around Ebby Hubbard’s 

— wood-lot. 

On the hillside above his swamp, near the Ministe- 
rial land, I found myself walking in one of those shelf- 
like hillside paths made by Indians, hunters, cows, or 
what-not, and it was beset with fresh snares for par- 
tridges.... Upright twigs are stuck in the ground across 
the path, a foot or more in height and just close 
enough together to turn a partridge aside, leaving a 
space about four inches wide in the middle, and some 
twigs are stretched across above to prevent the birds 
hopping over. Then a sapling about an inch in diameter 
or less is bent over, and the end caught under one of 
the twigs which has a notch or projection on one side, 
and a free-running noose, attached to a sapling, hangs 
in the opening and is kept spread by being hung on 
some very slight nicks in the two twigs. This seems to 


suppose the bird to be going one way only, but per- 


haps if it cannot escape one way it will turn and try to 
go back, and so spring the trap. 

I saw one that was sprung with nothing in it, another 
whose slip-noose was blown or fallen one side, and 
another with a partridge still warm in it. It was a male 
bird hanging dead by the neck, just touching its toes 
to the ground, It had a collar or ruff about its neck, of 
large and conspicuous black feathers with a green re- 
flection. This black is peculiar to the male, the female’s 
being brown. Its feet, now clinched in its agony, were 
the strangest-looking pale blue, with a fine fringe, of 
scales or the like, on each side of each toe. The small 
black feathers were centred with gray spots. The scapu- 
lars were darker brown, dashed with large clear pale- 
brown spots; the breast-feathers light with light-brown 
marks. The tail-feathers had each a broad black bar, 
except the middle one, which was more mixed or 
grayish there. The bands of the females are said to be 
more brown, as is their collar. There were a few drop- 
pings of the bird close by the snare in two instances. 
Were they dropped after it was caught? Or did they 
determine the locality of the snare? 

These birds appear to run most along the sides of 


wooded banks around swamps. At least these paths 


and snares occur there oftenest. I often scare them up 
from amid or near hemlocks in the woods. 

The general color of the bird is that of the ground 
and dry leaves on it at present. The bird hanging in 
the snare was very inconspicuous. I had gone close by 
it once without noticing it. Its wings are short and 
stout and look as if they were a little worn by striking 
_ the ground or bushes, or perhaps in drumming. I ob- 
served a bare bright-red or scarlet spot over each eye. 
@ April 12, 1857. Returning on the railroad, the noon 
train down passed us us opposite the old maid Hos- 
met’s house. In the woods just this side, we came upon 
a partridge standing on the track, between the rails 
over which the cars had just passed. She had evidently 
been run down, but, though a few small feathers were 
scattered along for a dozen rods beyond her, and she 
looked a little ruffled, she was apparently more dis- 
turbed in mind than body. I took her up and carried 
her one side to a safer place. At first she made no 
resistance, but at length fluttered out of my hands and 
ran two or three feet. I had to take her up again and 
carry and drive her further off, and left her standing 
with head erect as at first, as if beside herself. She was 


not lame, and I suspect no wing was broken. I did not 


suspect that this swift wild bird was ever run down 

by the cars. We have an account in the newspapers of 
every cow and calf that is run over, but not of the 
various wild creatures who meet with that accident. 

It may be many generations before the partridges learn 
to give the cars a sufficiently wide berth. 

@ April 22, 1859. Scare up partridges feeding about the 
green springy places under the edge of hills, See them 
skim or scale away for forty rods along and upward to 
the woods, into which they swiftly scale, dodging to 
right and left and avoiding the twigs, yet without once 
flapping the wings after having launched themselves. 
@ Dec, 24,1859. I saw the tracks of a partridge more 
than half an inch deep in the ice, extending from this 
island on Flint’s Pond to the shore, she having walked 
there in the slosh. They were quite perfect and remind- 
ed me of bird-tracks in stone. She may have gone there 
to bud on these blueberry trees. I saw where she spent 
the night at the bottom of that largest clump, in the 
snow. 

@ April 19, 1860. Toward night, hear a partridge drum. 
You will hear at first a single beat or two far apart and 
have time to say, There is a partridge,’’ so distinct and 


deliberate is it often, before it becomes a rapid roll. 


@ On Partridges. The text was selected from “‘The 
Works of Henry David Thoreau,”’ Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1906. It was handset in Centaur type and 
printed from the metal by Darrell Hyder. Of the 
edition of six hundred sixty copies, the first sixty were 
printed on Frankfurt White, signed by printer and 
publisher, and contain a marbled endleaf specially 
made by Talin Bookbindery. The others are printed 
on Curtis Tweedweave, and all are handsewn into 


Fabriano and Dresden Ingres covers. 
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